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‘¢ OHNSON: People are disturbed over the condition of liberty in 


worried over what is happening today. Many people are dis- 
because Alger Hiss was not acquitted this past week. Many 
eel that liberty is endangered because Mr. Hiss was not found 
Aany feel that the loyalty investigations, the teachers’ oath laws, 
current trials are a menace to liberty. Many believe that the oppo- 
these measures reveals an unawareness of the dangers facing 
. But even these measures, they believe, are not sufficient. 
or Mundt, are you alarmed or confident about the condition of 
liberty today? 
mR Munpr: I am very much alarmed about the condition of 
n the world today, and one reason that I am so much alarmed 
is because of the close relationship existing between political 
d economic liberty. All over the world, it seems to me, the 
liberty and freedom are being slaughtered, both economically 
ally. We find, as a matter of fact, that almost only in the 
Hemisphere is private enterprise being practiced vigorously. 
ry seems to teach that, when you lose private enterprise, you 
litical liberty. 
ink that the whole discussion of liberty sud out to include a 
movements these days called “statism” or “collectivism”; 
course, we have the problem in this ee of protecting 
of life from both those who would destroy liberty by stealth 
se who would destroy it by too many regulations. 
ee Senator Kefauver, are you alarmed or confident about 


on of gad liberty today? 


€ ea of the Kremlin plaets us in a very difficult 
of course, anxious to ferret out and to expose and to 
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today. People on both sides of the meaning of the word “liber-. 
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destroy the influence of any Communist in this country; and we al 
going to do that. But I do not think that we ought to devote our | 
national thought to the matter of some alien ideology. We are puttin} 
I think, too much stress on what the other fellow is doing and not enoug) 
on making our own democracy work. As a matter of fact, we are lettir) 
Joe Stalin have too much of a part in running our country. When of} 
reads the newspapers today, one sees one-third or one-half of the fron} 
page stories about spy trials, Communists, and charges of communis! 

In America the great word is “freedom”—freedom of speech, religio 
assembly, and thought—and I am afraid by placing so much stress q 
these other things that we are curtailing thought; we are getting d 
people will not express themselves. We must have differences of opiniol| 
That is the way to make good laws; that is what education means.| 
think that the way to fight ideas is to show that you have a better ide 
and not just label somebody disloyal or Communist because he migl} 
disagree with you. | 

We are in a period of hysteria, but I see signs that we are coming out ¢ 
it; and I hope that we eventually will. F 


‘an 


Mr. Jounson: Since we are all concerned about liberty, it seems to m 
that historically we are again in a period in which there is a campaig 
of suppression. We have had periods of oppression before—the Alie 
and Sedition Laws of the 1790’s, or the gagging of newspapers and 4 
purging of independent thought in the colleges in the South just befor 
the Civil War; and then, after the first World War, in the great re 
scare in which many people were deprived of. free speech and fre 
thought and had their reputations jeopardizd by irresponsible charge 

The heart of Americanism, it seems to me, is independent though 
Yet, the cold-war hysteria has led many people to try to prevent unpopt 
lar opinions. I can understand somewhat why there were fears in t 
1790’s. We were a small nation of five million; and a great-power ie 
was then raging in Europe. But, today, as the richest and most powerft 
nation, just what are we afraid of, gentlemen, in relation to this who 
area of American liberty? | 


Senator Munor: If you are looking at me, I would say that we a 
afraid of the set of conditions which have developed throughout th 
world. I was interested in what my good friend, Estes Kefauver, had 1 
say about the fact that the newspapers are pretty well filled with tal 
about spy trials. I agree, But the reason for that is because of the degr 
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which Communists have infiltrated positions of high importance. I 
m remember once in American history the newspapers were filled up 
ith information about the great San Francisco fire, following the 
rthquake. That was not because the firemen were running the news- 
pers; it was because there was a terrific fire in San Francisco; and, 
itil the fire was put out, we continued to have that in the newspapers. 
nd I think that until we have stamped communism out of government 
id get it out of high places, we are going to have to have it in the news- 
pers and have to focus attention on it. Once having rid ourselves of the 
inger, we can then take things a little easier. 


Senator Kerauver: Of course, we want to get any Communist out of 
€ government, and we want to expose them wherever they may be. 
it the thing which impresses me and the thing which I am afraid we 
e doing is to put too much stress on trying to find the fellow with 
hom we disagree and not enough stress on making our own govern- 
ent work. During this period when we are trying to show that the 
mocratic way of life is the best, we ought to be sure that we protect 
sedom of speech, freedom of difference of opinions, freedom of assem- 
y, and freedom of religion—the great freedoms that we have in this 
untry. And I believe that by some of the things which we are doing 
d in the hysteria that we do have (and of course some of it is justified) 
at we are sort of repressing these great freedoms that we have always 


Id so dearly. 


Mr. Jounson: Is not the problem of disloyalty well taken care of by 
¢ Smith Act of 1940, which defines conspiracy against the government? 
ynnot under that law all these matters be solved ?? 


t The Smith Act of 1940 said: “To prohibit certain subversive activities; to amend 

‘tain provisions of law with respect to the admission and deportation of aliens; to 

juire the fingerprinting and registration of aliens; and for other purposes. 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 

nerica in Congress assembled, 

‘Section 2 (a) It shall be unlawful for any person— 

“(1) to knowingly or willfully advocate, abet, advise, or teach the duty, necessity, 

sirability, or propriety of overthrowing or destroying any government in the 

\ited States by force or violence, or by the assassination of any officer of any such 

vernment; 

“(2) with the intent to cause the overthrow or destruction of any government in 
: United States, to print, publish, edit, issue, circulate, sell, distribute, or publicly 

play any written or printed matter advocating, advising, or teaching the duty, 

sessity, desirability, or propriety of overthrowing or destroying any government 
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as 

Senator Munprz Not in the least, because the Smith Act refers only), 
to the kind of conspiracy which involves force and personal violence} 
Let us take this recent casé which you mentioned, Johnson, the casq 
of Alger Hiss. Naturally you are going to have the headlines of the news: 
papers filled with the situation when an Assistant Secretary of State is) 
indicted by a grand jury for what amounts to treason, when a Hous¢ 
committee, representing both Republicans and Democrats finds, unanil 
mously, that he has been involved in that, and when eight of the twelve 
trial jurors bring in a verdict of guilty. It is bound to make headli 
when an Assistant Secretary of State is even messed up in a sme hy 
business like that. 

Mr. Jounson: It is the question of an assistant to an Assistant Secretat y 
of State, not an Assistant Secretary of State. 


Senator Munpt: I think that that is correct. 


Mr. Jounson: I think that that is the case. 


in the United States by force or violence; | 
“(3) to organize or help to organize any society, group, or assembly of persons 
who teach, advocate, or encourage the overthrow or destruction of any governmet t 
in the United States by force or violence; or to be or become a member of, or afhliatt 
with, any such society, group, or assembly of persons, knowing the purposes thereok 
“(b) For the purposes of this section, the term ‘government in ae United State 
means the Government of the United States, the government of any State, Territor 
or possession of the United States, the government of the District of Columbia, 
the government of any political subdivision of any of them. 
“Sc, 3, It shall be unlawful for any person to attempt to commit, or to conspitt 
to commit, any of the acts prohibited by the provisions of this title. 
“Src. 4. Any written or printed matter of the character described in section 1 ¢ 
section 2 of this Act, which is intended for use in violation of this Act, may be taker 
from any house or other place in which it may be found, or from any person if 
whose possession it may be, under a search warrant issued pursuant to the provisiot 
of title XI of the Act entitled ‘An Act to punish acts of interference with the foreig 
relations, the neutrality and the foreign commerce of the United States, to punis 
espionage, and better to enforce the criminal laws of the United States, and for othe 
purposes,’ approved June 15, 1917 (40 Stat. 228; U.S.C., title 18,.ch. 18). 
“Sec. 5 (a) Any person who violates any of the provisions of this title shall, upe 
conviction thereof, be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned for not more tha 
ten years, or both. ; 
“(b) No person convicted of violating any of the provisions of this title shal 
during the five years next following his conviction, be eligible for employment b 
the United States, or by any department or agency thereof (including any corpt 
ration the stock of which is wholly owned by the United States).” : 
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SENATOR Mono: That is right. 


Mr. Jounson: But the whole problem involved is the question of 
hether the trial was done in terms of legal procedure or whether the 
ise was settled before the courts actually got into the situation. 


Senator Munor: I do not understand what you mean. The grand jury 


dicted him. 

Mk. Jounson: It was a question of perjury... 
Senator Munor: That is correct. 

Mr. Jounson: ... not the question of espionage. 


Senator Munor: Ah, yes, but the perjury involved the question of 
hether or not he delivered State Department documents to a Com- 
nist spy. 

Mr. Jounson: But the indictment was perjury. 

Senator Munn: Because the espionage statute of limitations had run 
rainst that. 

Mk. Jounson: Yes, you are quite right; the statute of limitations ran 
it in three years in that case. 


Senator Munor: Yes; on treason. The charge was perjury. 


Mk. Jounson: But on this whole question of loyalty versus disloyalty, 
€ great problem is, as Mr. Justice Holmes said in 1919, “the clear and 
esent danger that the whole question of free speech in this country 
duces itself to the question of proximity and degree.” And the great 
‘oblem in the United States since 1945 is whether there has been a 
legree and a proximity” of great danger to the United States, or has 
ir society been in that position ?? 


2Tn the case of Schenck v. United States (249 U.S. 47) in 1919, Mr. Justice Oliver 
endell Holmes defined the “clear and present danger” test. This case involved the 
nstitutionality of the Espionage Act of June 15, 1917. The indictment charged 
fendant Schenck with a conspiracy to violate this act by causing and attempting 
cause insubordination, etc., in the military and naval forces of the United States, 
d to obstruct the recruiting and enlistment service of the United States when the 
nited States was at war with Germany by wilfully printing and circulating a docu- 
ent to cause insubordination and obstruction to men called by the military service 
t of 1917. Mr. Justice Holmes’s opinion for the majority said, in part: “... We 
mit that in many places and in ordinary times the defendants in saying ‘all that 
as said-in the circular would have been within their constitutional rights. But the 
aracter of every act depends upon the circumstances in which it is done. The most 


iy 
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Senator Kerauver: I think that we should always keep this in mine i 
Of course, the Hiss trial resulted in a mistrial, and we cannot judge whal 
another jury is going to do, so I do not know whether he is guilty or not}y’ 

Senator Munor: It was not a mistrial; it was a hung jury. | r 

Senator Kerauver: A hung jury, I mean, that is right; and he is going L 
to be tried over again. a] 

But the thing about which I have been worried in this whole matter iJ 
that it seems to me that we have a feeling in the country today that wi 
cannot disagree with one another; that we have to follow the genera 
Administration line, which is also the Republican party line.... 

Senator Munpr: Wait a minute; wait a minute. I will not stand foi), 
that. The Administration line is not the Republican line. No, we cannojj 
assume that responsibility. | 

Senator Kerauver: I am talking about the situation in the matter of 
foreign affairs. - 

Senator Munot: Well, if you correct it that way, then I might saj 
“Yes,” but otherwise, emphatically “No.” i 


Senator Kerauver: That is what we are talking about. 


Senator Munort: All right. 


Senator Kerauver: America, as a matter of fact, has grown up on 
idea of differences of opinion, and that is what our education mea 
In this country we have differences of opinion; we arrive at a result 
We say that one of the bad things about communism is that it does not 
allow people to have differences of opinion and that they are not able to 
reach judgments and conclusions. We ought to be very sure that we de 
not fall into the same difficulty here. , & 

There is too much of a feeling today, I think, that you have to conform! 
to a thought which somebody makes or else you are going to be called a 
left-winger, or a Fascist, or a Communist, or something of that sort. The 
is having a very bad effect throughout the country, I am afraid. | 


stringent protection of free speech would not protect a man in falsely shouting 
in a theatre and causing a panic. It does not even protect a man from an injunctiol 
against uttering words that may have all the effect of force. The question in ever 
case is whether the words used are used in such circumstances and are of such 2 
nature as to create a clear and present danger that they will bring about the substan: 
tive evils that Congress has a right to prevent, It is a question of proximity and de 
preein. 
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Senator Munor: I would like to say a little bit about that, because, I 
‘ink, on that particular question perhaps I can qualify as more of an 
\xpert than Senator Kefauver, because I have belonged to the party of 
issent now for some sixteen or seventeen years down here, and every- 
‘ing I have had to say politically, certainly in domestic situations, has 
iad to be pretty much as a party of opposition. I am frank to say, and I 
‘oncur completely with Senator Kefauver, that we should maintain these 
reat American freedoms. As one who has been consistently in the party 
‘E opposition I do not know where this charge comes that there has been 
ny circumvention of freedom of speech. I have felt perfectly free to 
riticize the President or the party in power or any policy; and I would 
ust like to have somebody point out to me who and where anybody has 
veen denied freedom of speech in this country. 


Senator Keravyer: I will give you an illustration of what I was talk- 
‘ag about. Of course, I am supporting the Atlantic Pact—and I do not 
‘now whether Senator Mundt is or not—but the other day a good 
Xepublican—a man who is just the best sort of American in the world— 
nade a criticism of the Atlantic Pact and said that he was going to vote 
\gainst it. Riding back on that little train in the Capitol, somebody said, 
‘Well, this Senator is following the Henry Wallace line,” and “That’s 
lhe sort of thing you’d expect of him.” 

| So, I do resent this labeling of everybody who may disagree with you 
's not meeting the issues on the facts or not reasoning out the result, 
jut just labeling the fellow who disagrees with you with some bad name 
jr some alien philosophy. 

| Senator Munor: May I interject there just a little bit of American 
biographical data? I was interested in my good friend, Estes Kefauver, 
treat Democrat from Tennessee, saying that to call a Republican a man 
who shares an opinion of Henry Wallace is to label him with a bad 
tame. I just want to insert here, at this point, that Henry Wallace was 
Vice-President of the United States under Franklin Delano Roosevelt, a 
lormer Secretary of Agriculture, and former Secretary of Commerce 
inder the banners of the Democratic party. Now, whether that makes 
im an alien and a bad fellow or not I do not know; but I just want to 
put that in as a matter of biography. 

| Senator Keravver: Of course, what I intended to say was that after 


iaying that, then these people went on to say that he is following the 
Communist line, and what not. I disagree with Mr. Wallace, but I am 
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not going to say Mr. Wallace is alien to our philosophy or that h 
Communist. I think that he has been misled and has some wrong ides 
all right. 


Mr. Jounson: What you are objecting to, then, Senator Kefauver, 
gather, is this doctrine that has developed in recent years of guilt by 
association. I would like to bring in, for the purposes of the discussi on, 
certain statements which have come from the Supreme Court in rece 
years. For instance, in 1943, Mr. Justice Murphy, speaking for the Cou: 
said that “under our traditions, beliefs are personal and not a matter: 
mere association.”* Then in 1945, in another case, he went on to say th 
“the doctrine of personal guilt is one of the most fundamental princip I 
of our jurisprudence. It partakes of the very essence of the concept of fre 
dom and due process of law....It prevents the persecution of the i 
cent for the beliefs and actions of others.”* 


Senator Kerauver: This matter of guilt by association, I think, is of 
of the great menaces which we have at the present time. I know that in aj), 
great many political campaigns—in mine, for instance—wherever it}, 
could be found that I may have voted (although many other people did), 
with a certain member of Congress, certain people always linked my) 
name with his name. And, of course, when certain people did not lik 
him, then the idea was that they were not to like me. There has been te 
much of that—too much of just saying that this man has had the same att 
tude that somebody has who is considerably left-wing or somebody wh@) 
is Fascist or somebody who is something else. ' 


Mr. Jounson: Evidently you are both agreed on this problem of dis 
sent; I believe that on domestic affairs you have widespread dissent im} 
Congress on issues. But let me again raise the question of whether there | 
is a right to dissent today on foreign policy? Has the bipartisan foreign | 
policy, for instance, shut off argumentation and discussion of crucia 
issues facing the United States? 


Senator Munor: I think that it has tended to limit the areas of discus 


8 This case involved a judgment which had been issued canceling a certificate 0 
citizenship for membership in the Communist party. The Supreme Court reversed 
the judgment (Schneiderman v. United States, 320 U.S. 118, 136 [1943]). 


4 From Mr. Justice Murphy’s concurring opinion in which the Supreme Couri 
ruled that the government had not proved its case for the deportation of Harry 
Bridges (Bridges v. Wixon, 326 U.S. 135, 163 [1945]). 
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ion somewhat, unfortunately. Very definitely it has not shut off dis- 
ission, because Estes and I have been listening to it for all the last week, 
ind we have had people speaking on both sides of the issue. But, across 
he country generally, probably there is not as much analytical discussion 
af foreign policy as there should be. 


| Senator Kerauver: Then there is another difficulty which we are 
I Bving today. We have a lot of secret files, in the government and out. 
}o that when there are names which are brought out and where one 
4 éellow might know another fellow, well, then, they are all listed as Com- 
jaunist or Fascist. 

I was thinking particularly of the matter of Gordon Clapp which came 
ip sometime back. The Army listed Gordon Clapp as unemployable in 
_3ermany; and everyone had the impression that that meant unemploy- 
ble for some security reason. As a matter of fact, the Army had made no 
‘avestigation of him whatsoever, and it is greatly to the credit of the 
Necretary of the Army, Gordon Gray, that he immediately apologized 
nd said that no reflection was made on Mr. Clapp. Yet, if that had been 
jome long-haired professor, way out in some college, this matter might 
\ever have been clarified. 


_ Mk. Jounson: It is very significant that Gordon Clapp was head of the 
[VA, a position of great power and distinction in American life, when 
his charge was levied. 

i Both of you, I believe, raised the issue, a moment ago, that perhaps 
/00 much judgment now in the halls of Congress, or in the country at 
arge, is decided on whether or not an issue is pro- or anti-Communist, 
tot whether the policy is good in and of itself. 

| Senator Mounor: There is very definite reason for that. After all, we 
jannot discuss these beautiful theories in a vacuum. We are living in an 
ge when communism is the big threat to freedom. It is the big threat 
0 liberty. It is the big threat to peace. Twenty-one billion dollars of the 
\resent forty-two-billion-dollar national budget is devoted, directly or 
odirectly, to fighting communism. So, I do not think that Congress, or 
lhe country, can be criticized for paying considerable attention to a 
|wenty-one-billion-dollar issue. 

| Senator Keravver: I agree with Senator Mundt on what he has had 
0 say, but I would like to make this observation also. There has been a 
jendency in Congress, and I think too much of a tendency, instead of 
joing into the detailed facts to learn whether a ei is good or whether 


Hit : ‘ * 
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it is bad or whether we are spending too much money in doing a certain 
thing, we have been there judging it on the basis of is it for or against}}) 
communism? Is this going to deter communism, and, of course, we all 
want to do that, and that has been part of our policy, and we have spent) 
a lot of money in doing it. But we ought to get down to the merits of} 
what we are doing and not just vote for a thing or against it wholly om}) 
the basis of whether it is going to deter communism. pF 


Senator Munopr: I wonder if this is what you have in mind. I have} 
very frequently criticized our foreign policy, for example, on the basis’ 
that we do not have a positive American foreign policy. 


SENATOR KEFAUVER: That is it. 


Senator Munor: It seems our foreign policy is constantly a series of} 
reactions to something Russia does or something that England does of} 
something that happened somewhere else instead of working out a for) 
mula of our own and then pursuing a positive American foreign policy 


Senator Kerauver: That is what I had in mind. We let Joe Stalia }, 
bark, and that sets our foreign policy instead of deciding on it ourselves 


Mr. Jounson: You have raised the important area of discussion 
what strengthens American liberty. We can be negative about it; but) 
what is the positive way of strengthening American liberty in the crisis }, 
in world affairs at the present moment? For instance, Senator Mundt, } 
do you think that it strengthens American liberty to have the Hous 
Un-American Activities Committee, or at least the chairman and a fe 
members, attempt to investigate college textbooks ?. 


Senator Munor: Of course, I used to be a member of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, and I suppose during the time 
that I was a member we had fifteen or twenty requests that the commit 
tee investigate textbooks. I always voted against those requests and 
opposed them, so that answers the question so far as I am concerned. } 
I do not think that it is the business of the government to investigate } 
textbooks. On the other hand, I do think that there are a lot of textbooks 
which need investigating, and maybe boards of regents, or presidents, 
university faculties should do the job. But I do not think that it is a job 
for government. 


Senator Kerauver: What I think we should do is to have an affirma 
tive belief, as we all do have, but we ought to assert it more, in democ- 
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acy and what democracy stands for. We ought to put forth our own 
lans; we ought to encourage and not discourage freedom of speech and 
if assembly. 

On the matter of the textbooks, our fundamental concept is to let 
tudents and the educational field find out about anything they want to. 
Chen they are going to come to the right conclusion. That is the concept 
if American education. So, I do not think that the government should 
ret into the matter of deciding what textbooks a school is going to use 
ir of investigating them. And I was glad that the Un-American Activi- 
ies Committee of the House called off this effort to investigate and 
riticize textbooks. 


Mk. Jounson: But from your experience on the House Un-American 
\ctivities Committee, Senator Mundt, do you think that it strengthens 
berty to require all teachers to take anti-Communist oaths, for instance? 


Senator Monor: The difficulty with all anti-Communist oaths, as I 
ee them, is that one of the first things a Communist is taught to do is to 
ie to a non-Communist, so, if he is an actual Communist, he would take 
he oath and lie to you like a sailor, and it would not mean anything at all. 

I think that we have to proceed in a positive manner and that we have 
o select loyal people on the basis of their record, on the basis of their 
ctions, on the basis of their organizational conducts, and not on their 
\WD Say-so. 


Senator Kerauver: I agree fully with Senator Mundt about this mat- 
er of oaths. I do not think that we are getting any real protection out of 
equiring people to sign the oaths, because the Communist does not 
nind committing perjury, and that might give us a sense of false secu- 
ity. We ought to find out who they are in other ways, by investigation. 
As a matter of fact, this whole matter of requiring everybody who is 
roing to engage in business, or every labor leader, to sign an oath is rather 
epugnant to me. There may be some justification of requiring govern- 
nent officials and people working for the government to sign the oaths; 
yut why should a man, just because he goes into a business, as has been 
yroposed, and employs six or eight people, have to make an oath that he 
s loyal to his government and that he does not subscribe to any party 
hat is in favor of overthrowing the government? 


~Srnator Munopr: Getting back to this matter of teachers, for the 
noment, I like the suggestion propounded by General Eisenhower, the 
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president of Columbia University, that teachers not be employed if the ie 
are Communists. And there are other ways of determining whether of| 
not they are Communists, of course, than simply asking them. 


Senator Kerauver: That is right. A Communist does not have ani 
inhibition about signing an oath. The only people who do are the sensi 
tive people, and it does work some hardship on them. 


Senator Munor: Even bank robbers seldom put down on a census) 4 
blank, as the means of occupation, that “I’m a bank robber.” 


Senator Kerauver: That is right. 


Mk. Jounson: On this whole area of strengthening American libe 
there seems to me a misconception in the minds of some today i 
America that secrecy is synonymous with security—the secrecy we hav 
about many areas of military thinking, perhaps, or our atomic energys| 
It is a feeling that we will have more security with that extreme secrecy 
I raise that as a question, since both of you have to be involved con 
stantly in important problems of government. Do you think that security 
and secrecy are synonymous? 


Senator Keravver: I do not think that they are. We do have a very | 
difficult matter with the atomic bomb. Of course we do not want to give 
away the secrets of the bomb; and, at the same time, we want to have 
development. And I know that there are a number of scientists who fee 
that there is too much secrecy to let them work on it as they would 
to. And yet, on the other hand, we do not want the secrets about it t 
out. So that it is going to be some time before we solve this basic dilem: 
ma; and I just do not know what the answer as to the atomic bomb is 


like to suggest and to introduce a sentence written by Woodrow Wilson, 
back in 1914, when he said, “The most patriotic man is sometimes the 
man who goes in the direction that he thinks right even when he sees 
half the world against him.” 


Senator Munpr: I think that that is correct, but you could add to that 
also that the most patriotic man is usually the man who conforms with 
the program that his country has worked out as a formula of action. 
Woodrow Wilson says “occasionally” a man who dissents is the most 
patriotic. I agree; but normally and usually a man who follows the pro 
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| 
ram of his country, I think, is inclined to be more patriotic than the 
‘ccasional dissenter. 


| Senator Kerauver: | do not think that you can cite it one way or 
nother as to which one is the more patriotic. I know two or three mem- 
vers of the Senate who dissent on a great many matters, and I think that 
hey perform most useful service. The thing which we must be careful 
bout is not to label a person a bad name just because he may dissent. 
We ought to encourage dissension. 


Senator Munor: Dissension is part of democracy. 


| Senator Keravver: It is part of democracy; that is what our country 
+ built on. 


Senator Munor: Correct. 


SENATOR Kerauver:I was very much impressed about two months ago 
vith a “Freedom Manifesto,” which was written by Mr. Ed Neumann, 
tho is the editor of the Mem phis Press-Scimitar, in Memphis, Tennessee. 
t came out on the same day as the hundredth anniversary of the 
ommunist Manifesto. And I think that what we need to give attention 
0 in this country today is the ways and means by which we can make 
lemocracy and freedom work better. 


Mk. Jounson: Historically the United States has been the hope in the 
tee world. Our country has offered opportunity for all types of peoples 
0 get ahead and has allowed different ideas and people to mix and 
aingle. Is this tradition of freedom of thought and action now en- 
langered? Have we departed from the spirit of Thomas Jefferson’s First 
naugural Message, when he observed that “if there be any among us 
vho wish to dissolve this Union, or change its republican form, let them 
tand undisturbed as monuments of the safety with which error of 
pinion may be tolerated, where reason is left free to combat it.” 


nel 


THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE* 
By ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 


Chancellor of the University of Chicago 


WE HEAR on every side that the American Way of Life is in danger 
I think it is. I also think that many of those who talk the loudest abot 
the dangers to the American Way of Life have no idea what it is ane 
consequently no idea what the dangers are that it is in. 
You would suppose, to listen to these people, that the American W: 
of Life consisted in unanimous tribal self-adoration. Down with crit 
cism; down with protests; down with unpopular opinions; down with} 
independent thought. Yet the history and tradition of our country make 
it perfectly plain that the essence of the American Way of Life is its 
hospitality to criticism, protest, unpopular opinions, and independet 
thought. A few dates like 1620, 1776, and 1848 are enough to remind us| 
of the motives and attitudes of our ancestors. The great American virtue 
was courage. 


prevalent in Russia and are doing so in the name of Americanism. 
worst Russian ideas are the police state, the abolition of freedom of sp 
thought, and association, and the notion that the individual exists for 
state. These ideas are the basis of the cleavage between East and West, 
Yet every day in this country men and women are being deprived o 


relatives or associates. We do not throw people into jail because they ar 
alleged to differ with the official dogma. We throw them out of work ane 
do our best to create the impression that they are subversive and hene 
dangerous, not only to the state, but also to everybody who comes nea 
them. 

The result is that every public servant must try to remember every tea fi 
party his wife has gone to in the last ten years and endeavor to recall what fil 
representatives of which foreign powers she may have met on these occa 
sions. A professor cannot take a position on any public question without fi) 
looking into the background of everybody who may be taking the same 

* This address was delivered by Mr. Hutchins on June 22, 1949, at the Convocation of fi 


the University of Chicago for students graduating from the College. Reprinted by specia 
permission. ; 
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/Osition on the same question. If he finds that any person who is taking 
/1€ same position on this question has been charged with taking an un- 
)opular position on another question, the professor had better not take 
/ fy position on this question, or he may be haled before some committee 
explain himself. 

+) Is this the American Way of Life? The great American word is “free- 
om” and, in particular, freedom of thought, speech, and assembly. As- 
| erting the dignity of man, and of every man, America has proclaimed 
ind protected the freedom to differ. Each man is supposed to think for 
/) imself, The sum of the thoughts of all is the wisdom of the community. 
| Difference, disagreement, discussion, decided by democratic processes 
re required to bring out the best in the citizens. America has grown 
4 (rong on criticism. It would be quite as consistent with the American 
Vay of Life to offer prizes for the most penetrating criticism of our coun- 
) ty as it would be to offer prizes to those who have done the best job of 
dvertising it. 


4, The heart of Americanism is independent thought. The cloak-and- 
tiletto work that is now going on will not merely mean that many per- 
}\ons will suffer for acts that they did not commit, or for acts that were 
¥ ¢gal when committed, or for no acts at all. Far worse is the end result, 
})vhich will be that critics, even of the mildest sort, will be frightened into 
) lence. Stupidity and injustice will go unchallenged because no one will 
4 are to speak against them. 
| To persecute people into conformity by the nonlegal methods popular 
| ier is little better than doing it by purges and pogroms. The dreadful 
inanimity of tribal self-adoration was characteristic of the Nazi state. 
/ tis sedulously fostered in Russia. It is to the last degree un-American. 
} American education has not been constructed on such un-American 
irinciples. In general, the practice has been to give the student the facts, 
})0 try to help him learn to think, and to urge him to reach his own con- 
\lusions. It is not surprising that the heart of American education is the 
Jjame as that of Americanism: it is independent thought. American edu- 
jation has not tried to produce indoctrinated automatons but individuals 
\vho can think and who will think always for themselves. The basic prin- 
jiple of American government, and one that accounts for the importance 
£ education in this country, is that if the citizens learn to think and if 
hey will think for themselves, the Republic is secure. The basic principle 
§)€ the Russian dictatorship is that the people cannot think or cannot be 
ted to think for themselves. 


et 
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The American doctrine rests on the proposition that it is the individ 
in himself that counts. It is not who his father was, or how much mor 
he has, or what his color or creed is, or what party he belongs to, or ¥ 
his friends are, but who and what is he? So the test of a teacher is wheth 
he is competent. The professional competence of a teacher is hardly 
question on which lay bodies, or even administrators or trustees, woul 
wish to pass without the advice of persons professionally competent # 
the teacher’s field. , oo 

If we apply any other test than competence in determining the qualify 
cations of teachers, we shall find that pressures and prejudice will de 
mine them. In 1928 it was said that Al Smith could not be President a 
cause he would be subservient to a foreign power; and today in mz Zz 
places, and if not today it may happen tomorrow, anti-Catholic or anti} 
Jewish campaigns may mean that teachers who belong to those churchet 
will not be able to practice their profession. 

Teachers may be expected to obey the law of the land. But it is s 
permissible, I hope, to ask whether a law is wise. To discriminate agai 
teachers—to act as though they were all disloyal—and to put them und 
special legal disabilities seems injudicious if we want able, independeni 
men to go into the teaching profession. : 

The assumption appears to be that American education is full of Re ds, 
an assumption that is the precise reverse of the truth. All the exciteme 
of the past few years, all the hearings, investigations, and publicity r 
leases, have not turned up more than four or five Communist professors) 
even though membership in the party has been perfectly legal up to nov 
To require oaths of loyalty from all because of the eccentricity of an it 
finitesimal minority is an unnecessary and derogatory act. And of cour 
it will not effect any useful purpose, for teachers who are disloyal w 
certainly be dishonest; they will not shrink from a little perjury. 4 

The way to fight ideas is to show that you have better ideas. No ide 
is any good unless it is good i in a crisis. You demonstrate the failure ¢ 
your ideas if, when the crisis comes, you abandon them or lose faith i 
them or get confused about them to the point of forgetting what th 
are. The American idea is freedom. Freedom necessarily implies that t he 
status quo may come under the criticism of those who think it ‘can 
improved. The American idea is that the state exists for its citizens anc 
that change in society must occur to meet their developing i Th 
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, enifesto have taken place in this country, and they have taken place 
thout communism, without dictatorship, and without revolution, thus 
fproving, incidentally, one of the central theses of Marx and Engels 
such things cannot be accomplished without communism, dictator- 
ip, and revolution. 

These reflections on the Communist Manifesto lead me to say that 
¥ling some thing or some man “Communist” because Communists 
f ppen to favor i it or agree with him, that easy process by which one 


| oan history, it would have grharsis us of some ideas and some 
én that we are proud to think characteristically American. For example, 
e Communist Manifesto demands free education for all. Are we there- 
é to recant and renounce the American doctrine of free education 
all? 

And what would the FBI say of Thomas Jefferson, who calmly re- 
arked i in his First Inaugural, “If there be any among us who wish to 
solve this Union, or change its republican form, let them stand undis- 
ed, as monuments of the safety with which error of opinion may be 
lerated where reason is left free to combat it”? 

Jefferson was not in favor of revolution; he was serene in the face of 


ea 
t of it because he had confidence in our people, in our institutions, in 


m nocracy, and in the value, power, and results of independent thought. 


ens who may be conspiring to overthrow or betray the government. 
t the statute books are already filled with laws directed to these ends. 
‘as never been shown that there are so many spies or traitors in this 
| Untry, or that the external danger is so great and imminent, that we 
we to divert the entire attention of our people into one great repressive 
jecupation, into one great counterrevolution in which the freedoms 
‘Our citizens must be thrown overboard as too burdensome for the 
tundering ship of state to carry. . 
Itis useful to remember that Jefferson spoke in 1801, when our Consti- _ 
sa ‘was twelve years old, and when the infant republic was in dreadful 
ge om ee divisions within and from the wars that were raging 


e, We cannot be far wrong if now, when America is the most 
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powerful nation on earth, we seek to Fecapture some of his sanity an 
courage, ; 
How is the educated man to show the fruits of his education in time 
like these? He must do it by showing that he can and will think for hir 
self. He must keep his head and use it. He must never push other peor f 
around or acquiesce when he sees it done. He must struggle to retain the 
perspective and the sense of proportion that his studies have given hi 
and decline to be carried away by waves of hysteria. He must be prepar: 
to pay the penalty of unpopularity. He must hold fast to his faith in fre 
dom. He must insist that freedom is the chief glory of mankind and 
to repress it is in effect to repress the human spirit. x 
If you have the intellectual and moral courage to see these things a: 
to take your stand upon them, you will do honor to your Alma Mat 
and you will serve your country. 
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